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Ay feu babear 


Beginning with the issue of October 15, Mr. George Jean Nathan will write a 


Dramatic article each week for JupGE 
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THIRST FOR KNOWLEDGE 
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« by ALONZO KIMBALI 


“Father, dear, you look much too swell in your new suit to have such a shabby daughter.” 
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The Wanderlust 








Off of Golluf for Life 


by punkin, 
the offis boy 


last sat. p.m. when i diddent hav to 
werk was a gloreyus day for me. 
i went to the klub howse to kaddy & 
got mary morgen. 

miss morgen i says, this is a 
pleshure to kaddy for you. 

mebbe you wunt think so when you 
get thru she says. that bag is hevvy, 
(whitch it was with everthing in it 
but a table spoon) & i am a beginer 
she says. 

whitch i’ll say she was. 

how do i start she says. 

jus bild up a littel hil of 
sand i says, whitch gollufers call 
a 2. 

whitch she did. 

she got 9 or 10 handfulls of sand & 
made a wonderfull T, elaborit & 
graseful like herself. it stood nee 
high & at the top of it she stuk her 


thum to make a plase for the ball to 
set on. 

whitch it did, kalm & peesefull. 

now what do i do, says she. 

wel, i says, you see that littel flag 
doun abowt a 14 of a mile in the 
korner? that flag i says is stuk on 
a stik & the stik is stuk in a littel 
hole abowt 4” big into whitch you 
are suposed to nock the ball off of 
that there T with wun of the klubs. 

she giv the ball a derty look & says, 
i'll try. 

whitch she did. 

& in 7 or 8 strokes had com- 
pletely demolished that fine big T & 
the ball was stil setting in the rooins, 

kalm & peeseful. 

then mister rodybaw come swager- 
ing up. 

mary he says, mary, let me show 
you how it shood ought to be done. 

so he took a stanse. 

(NO. a stanse is not a klub like a 
mashey or putter. a stanse is the 


way gollufers stand for a kuppel days 
after they hav had a lessen from the 
profeshunel. ) 

& wiggeld his driver all around, & 
pulled it bak finely for a 250 yd. 
drive when jus at that minnit miss 
morgen yels, , 

NOCK IT A MILE she yels. 

whitch made him fizzel his drive 
& he nocked the ball into the ruff. 

miss morgen he says, if it wassent 
vou beeing a lady i wood be tempted 
to say that that was a heluva thing 
to do. 

what? she inosently asks. 

talking when i was driveing. 

cant you talk in golluf? 

not when ennybuddy is going to 
nock the ball, cr getting reddy to 
nock the ball. you must stand per- 
feckly stil & 

NOT SAY A WERD. 

kaddy she says to me, throw them 
klubs away. i’m off of golluf for 
life. 
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“Cowper waited for her at the stage door with his motor.’ 








Jolting An Ego 


travel before they find success 

is rocky, and Chester Cowper 
had traveled it. His earlier plays 
were failures, and hack work had 
bridged the intervals between. 

There is perhaps no record of 
a theater manager philanthropic 
enough to produce more than one 
failure from a young dramatist. 
But there are many theater mana- 
gers, and the business is a gamble 
at best. Cowper had prevailed upon 
one manager after another to experi- 
ment until finally he evolved a play 
that scored. 

Managers who had been successive- 
ly stung by Cowper’s failures were 
forced to admit this success. Money 
is their most entertaining conversa- 
tionalist. Still, they whispered, this 
one success might be an accident, 
and they continued to fight shy of 
Cowper. 

But he scored again with his next 
play, and a third time with another. 
Three triumphs in this field make a 
dramatist rich and add fame to opu- 
lence. Moreover, such a_ record 
touches the achiever with something 
of the magic of infallibility. 

Managers now scrambled for the 
privilege of writing a contract with 
Cowper, that favor meaning hand- 
some money down: the press fondled 


TT road that most dramatists 


By J. A. WaLpRON 


lilustration by LAWRENCE FELLOWS 


him, and his public was ready to 
applaud anything from his pen. 

Like all others closely associated 
with the theater, dramatists become 
temperamental if they are not born 
that way. Volatility follows quick 
mental action and vivid emotion. 
Cowper began to show temperament 
in many ways. Eccentricity is not 
unusual in those who come up from 
nothing to an income too large to 
spend rationally. 

But Cowper kept at his work. And 
after a reasonable time he announced 
that his masterpiece would soon 
be ready. This was food for the 
newspapers and a prime topic for 
the Rialto. His explanation was 
that although he lived in luxury, 
the urge of his genius would not be 
denied. 

In his contract with his new mana- 
ger Cowper stipulated for supremacy 
in the engagement of actors and all 
details of production. His was to 
be the last word. 

He engaged Susannah Eyre, a 
young actress who had developed 
sensationally, for the leading rédle. 
She had insisted, however, as a con- 
dition, that Bartley Henry, a young 
actor who had played with her, 
should also be engaged, even though 
for a minor part. 

“Why?” Cowper asked. 


“Because I wish to encourage 
him,” she replied. 

“No deeper purpose? 
in love with him?” 

“Certainly not!” 

And Bartley was engaged for an 
insignificant réle. 

During Cowper’s rehearsals of his 
later plays the Rialto echoed with 
stories that he was “a bug.” It was 
said he would sit and watch a re- 
hearsal as mum as an oyster, no mat- 
ter what happened, and then rush off 
and dictate letters to the actors tell- 
ing them their lacks and giving min- 
ute instructions as to what they must 
do at the next rehearsal. This made 
for delay and was disconcerting to 
the actors, but he had gathered for 
the new play several who knew his 
method, Miss Eyre being the only one 
personally unacquainted with this 
idiosyncracy. 

After the first rehearsal Miss Eyre 
was visited at her apartment by a 
messenger who gave her a bulky let- 
ter of criticism and instruction from 
Cowper. She read it with amuse- 
ment, as she had gone carefully over 
the ’script of the play and had her 
own ideas as to the character she was 
to impersonate. After the second re- 
hearsal she received another letter, 
and thus it went on until the play was 
produced. The first performance was 


You’re not 





a great success, and Miss Eyre won 
chief honors. 

Cowper went back after the final 
curtain and sought Miss Eyre in her 
dressing-room. He congratulated her 
warmly, yet with some embarrass- 
ment—a weakness rare in him—and 
asked her to honor him at a private 
supper. This was unusual with her, 
but she consented, and Cowper 
waited for her at the stage door with 
his motor. 

In a cozy private dining-room at a 
noted hotel, after they had chatted on 
other professional topics, Cowper, 
who still seemed nervous, remarked: 
“I think your success relatively as 
great as the play’s.” 

“Do you? Thank you!” she re- 
plied. 

“That, you understand, is quite a 
concession from a successful author.” 

“It is, indeed.” 

“And I think your role is the best 
you ever had.” 

“It is a good part. I like it.” 

“It has brought out your artistic 





Cowper gasped as he took the 
bundle and was assured of that fact. 
But his nerve was quickly restored. 
“You didn’t even open the last one- 
the one after the dress rehearsal?” 

“No. As you can see.” 

“But, my dear girl, that was par- 
ticularly important!” 

“More important than the others?” 

“Far more important. It meant so 
much to me, you know. It was a 
proposal of marriage.” 

“But yesterday I married Bartley 
Henry.” 


Unveiled 

Uncle was showing Billy and his 
dad about the orchard. “I grafted 
this tree,” he explained, “also this 
one and this.” 

As soon as young Billy found him- 
self alone with his father he asked 
excitedly: “Daddy, did you know be- 
fore that uncle was a grafter?” 





individuality amazingly, and this 
is strange, perhaps, as I did not 
have you in mind when I wrote it.” 

“Did you have any actress in 
mind?” 

“No. Just a type. Selfishly, 
however, I claim credit for some 
part of your success.” 

“As you may. You wrote the 


lines.” 
“But there is something be- 
yond that, dear Miss Eyre. You 


have great intelligence—genius, I 
may say—as an actress, as I have 
genius as a playwright. Yet even 
the rarest intelligence requires a 
certain direction in drama—in a 
rdle—to the end that essential de- 
tail may be brought out in all its 


fine valuation—character min- 
ute.” 
“True. I hope I brought out 


all necessary detail.” 

“You did, dear Miss Eyre, I as- 
sure you. And you must forgive 
the infinite pains I took to aid 
you.” 

“You mean—?”’ 

“I mean the letters of instruc- 
tion and suggestion—sometimes 
of criticism—I sent you daily. I 
meant to be kind and helpful.” 

“You are very sure of your 
ground, Mr. Cowper, always, are 
you not?” She smiled. 

“I am. No man could achieve 
the success that has come to me 
unless he had a perfect belief in 
himself and an unfailing method.” 

Miss Eyre reached for her bag. 
Taking from it a formidable bun- 
dle of letters she handed them to 
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him. “As you will see,” she said, 
“but one of them—the first—has 
been opened.” 


Professor Muddlewitz gives the baby 


its bottle. 


Rooms 
By SOPHIE E. REDFORD 


N our little brain houses 
wonderful rooms 
Which we keep swept and garnished 
with memory brooms! 
There’s the gallery where thousands 
of pictures are hung . 
Old portraits, and landscapes, and 
prints all among 
Steel engravings, and paintings of 
great connoisseurs, 
Overlapping crude drawings of mere 
amateurs! 
There’s the library filled full of num- 
berless books . 
Into some of the volumes no one ever 
looks 
There are stories of childhood, and 
stories of youth, 
Philosophy, poetry, fiction and truth, 
Religions of every people and clime, 
Biographies written of men of all 
time; 
There are legends and fairy tales 
all in a heap 
On the library shelves that our 
brainhouses keep. 
There’s the music room too, with 
its magical key 
That opens the door to its soft 
minstrelsy ! 
There are operas, ballads, 
marches and hymns, 
With love songs and melodies time 
never dims; 
Old waltzes, symphonies, quaint 
roundelays, 
Bird notes and loud diapasons of 
praise! 
There’s a museum filled with such 
curious things, 
From airships to gauziest butter- 
fiy wings! 
And then, there’s the room where 
the soft curtains fall, 
In our little brain houses 
greatest of all, 
For there when the memory lamps 
are alight, 
And the little hearth fires are all 
burning bright, 
A sweet benediction from Heaven 
descends, 
When we open the door to our 
room filled with friends! 


what 


and 


the 


No Choice 
“Which do you like best—Sara- 
toga or Atlantic City?” 
“Neither. One is all Pantiles 


and Gentiles, and the other all 
Yids and kids.” 


Weighting 
Old Party—So, little girl, you 
are four and a half years old? 
When will vou be five? 
Little One—Oh, I'll have to 
wait until I get weighed and see. 
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The host tells the India Rubber Man a dull story. 


The Last Stenographer 


‘THE Great Producer was _ inter- 
viewing prospective stenog- 
graphers. One by one he had dis- 
missed them all as undesirable for a 
Special Reason until only the Last 
Stenographer remained. 

“Had any experience?” he de- 
manded, glowering at her. 

“Not—not much,” she faltered, 
timidly. “I was in the office of the 
Ace High Film Company for a few 
weeks but—” 

“H-m-m. I see. Then you haven't 
any references, I suppose?” 

“No. You see—” 

“Er-yes, of course. I understand. 
About how many words of dictation 
can you take in a minute?” 

“Why—why, I don’t know. I 
never timed myself. I think, per- 
haps—” 

“Sorry,” interrupted the Great 
Producer, curtly, “but I’m afraid 
you won't do. Good morning, Miss.” 

Dejectedly the Last Stenographer 
walked toward the door. With a tiny 
handkerchief she brushed aside a 
flood of hot tears. 

“Wait!” The man’s stentorian 
voice was a command. She swung 
around and faced him once more. 
“Have you any ambition to become 
a movie star?” 

The Last Stenographer stared at 
him. 

“Certainly not!” she exclaimed 
indignantly. “I may be a second 
rate stenographer but as for the 
MOVIES—” 

“That’s enough!” exclaimed the 
Great Producer, jubilantly. “Sit 
down. Take off your hat. You're 
hired!” 


The Bouquette 
The grass widow is never found in 
weeds. She is more apt to be a daisy. 


The Sands of Life 
Daughter (looking at old photo- 
graph album)—And who on earth is 
that in all those stuffy clothes? 
grand- 


Mother—That is. your 
mother in her bathing suit. 
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Drawn by F. M. Foutett+A.C. 
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The Mirror ot a Homely 
Woman 


QHE turns from me in slow disgust, 

“ Or sudden rage, or meek dejection, 

And I am furious that I must 
Return her such a sad reflection. 


She’s bright and sweet and dainty, one 
That I would flatter, and I try 
But I am such a Washington 
I cannot, though I wish to, lie. 


She now ignores me far too much; 
I’ve half resolved what course to 
take 
Her dear, offended heart to touch, 
I think I'll fall right down and 
break! 


Yet seven years bad luck I'd bring, 
’T would fret her more than does 
her face; 
I can’t do such a reckless thing, 
And so I hang here in my place. 


One Soul—One Step 
“She prates of the affinity of kin- 
dred souls. What does she mean?” 
“Aw, they dance well together.” 





“Seems to me that darn ol’ clock’s always fast when I get here in 
the mornin’ an’ always slow around quittin’ time.” 
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Relatively Unimportant 


By WARREN B. HEILMAN 


GH= had never heard of Einstein’s 
° theory of relativity while he de- 
lighted in writing voluminous essays 
about its opaque theories. 

She didn’t know whether Nevada 
was a state or a duke while he could 
recite at a moment's notice the names 
of the various tribes in the Philip- 
pines. 

She took no interest in whether the 
earth turned on its axis or the axis 
turned on the earth while he was so 
familiar with the terrestial workings 
that he knew just when and how long 
every eclipse had lasted. 

She was not certain 
president appointed 
whether congress elected the 
ident while he was an authority on 
governmental procedure. 

She had a dim and hazy idea that 


whether the 
congress or 


pres- 


the tariff had something to do 
with a wall while he was 
quoted far and wide on all 
matters connected with ad 
valorem. 

She didn’t understand why 
by just signing her name on 
a piece of paper she could not 
get all the money she wanted 
from the bank while he was a 


shark on the intricacies cf 
finance. 
She never knew whether 


avoirdupois was a Greek res- 
taurant or a disease while he 
had invented a new table of 
measurements. 

She couldn’t fcr the life cf 
her distinguish a mammal 
from a mallet while he knew 
all about the origin of man. 

She was absolutely ignoranc, of 
whether night followed day or day 
followed night while the subject of 
rotation was one of his pet hobbies. 


Lovers’ Lane—10 years Later. 





JUSTIFICATION 


She 


She—Well, docsn’t the Scripture say 
“Let your lamp be trimmed and burn- 


ing”? 


knew nothing about the finer 


arts of personal decoration while he 


was 
tailor. 





the 


envy of every advertising 

She short on stature 
and long on waist line while 
he was the acme of physical 
perfection. 

She failed to appreciate or 
practice the limitations of cor- 
rect English while he was the 
author of seven grammars. 


Was 


She was considered abso- 
lutely hopeless by his high- 
brow friends— 

But 

She could cook. 

So he married her. 

The Battle of New York 


She fought with grim deter- 
mined zeal; 
She set herself against de- 
feat; 
Her teeth were clenched, her 
nerves were steel, 
She did not know the word, 
“retreat.” 
She was—well, most distinct- 
ly bold, 
inch by inch 
fought, and thus 
By gaining ground she meant 
to hold 
Procured a place outside the 
bus! 


she 


And 


One Reel Screamario 


Hubby falls off 
breaks pint flask. Wifie dis- 
covers him in center of her 
pet flowerbed. Is wrathful. 
Bawls out hub. Hub promises 
never to take nother drop! 


roof and 


Teacher! 
Billy—How old is a woman 
who says she’s just nineteen? 
Silly—Forty-two. 
Billy—Correct. 











remarkable for theatrical 

successes, an enterprising 
young man entered the managerial 
field of adventure where many are 
called but few are chosen, elbowed 
his way into the throng of producing 
geniuses and scored one of the most 
important achievements of the year. 

A long career of theatrical prepar- 
ation, you'll say, went into the 
making of this man; an understand- 
ing of thespian ability perhaps; a 
well-schooled knowledge of the tradi 
tions of stagecraft were his? 

Yes. That’s how it was accom- 
plished, and it may be here said in 
passing that that is probably the 
surest way to lay down the proper 
road to any success. 

Brock Pemberton’s grandfather 
was so set against the stage that, as 
an itinerant preacher, he denounced 
it as one of the roads that lead to 
the land where the merry jingle of 
sleighbells is unknown. Pember- 
ton’s grandfather was a Methodist 
preacher and probably there was 
method in his preaching as those of 
us who squander two or more hard- 
fought-for dollars to see a play that 
isn’t worth two cents will agree and 
who, when we come from the theater 
are, by the same token, minded to 
take the pulpit against it. 

Not much of a start, you'll say for 
a man who was to write his name on 
the annals of the theater, but Pem- 
berton chose his parents with a little 
greater care. His mother’s male 
relations practically owned all the 
newspapers that were in circulation 
west of the Ohio, a fact that had 
much to do with his success, as we 
shall presently see. 

There is no doubt that the young 
Brock, aided and abetted by his 
parents, endeavored to fit himself 
with a worthy education, but, 
with so many newspapers in the 
family, a place was easily found for 
our young hero and we next see him 


I AST year, in a season notably 


Enter Pemberton 


By Greorce MitTcHEL. 


installed on the Emporia Gazette as 
its star reporter. 

There is so great an affinity be- 
tween the Press and the Stage that 
when a newspaper man, in the 
privacy of his inner consciousness, 
admits that he is not good enough 
for journalism he quite properly and 
naturally drifts into the theatrical 
producing business and straightway 
makes a success of it. Pemberton 
seems to have been no exception to 
this rule. 

Opportunity, which may always 
be relied upon to knock at the door 
of those of us who are slated for 
promotion, not only knocked on 
Pemberton’s door but pulled him 
through. A travelling salesman lost 
in the Middle West, it seems, 
found himself in Emporia where he 
dropped from his pocket a copy 
of the New York Sun. The news- 
paper, as luck would have it, fell 
at the feet of our star reporter. 
Instantly that Middle West desire 
to learn the worst flamed in his 
bosom, and hopping on a train he 





reached Hoboken’s most populous 
suburb. 

Fate, now thoroughly awakened 
to its responsibility, took him in 
hand and got him a job on the New 
York World, there being no place in 


10 


the Sun for him. The job was no 
less difficult than to supply the 
humor that was expected to go 
into a column then conducted by 
F. P. A. 

Now thoroughly determined to 
make something of him, Fate killed 
off the World’s dramatic editor and 
put the young and impetuous Kan- 
san in line for the job. 

For two years he suffered all the 
sorrows that are known to only 
those who must review all that goes 
on in the Theater. For three years 
and a half more he staggered be 
neath the burden of a dramatic 
critic on the New York Times and 
then, remembering no doubt the 
maxim of the worm that knows its 
turn, and giving way to the feeling 
of resentment that must gather in 
the breast of the critic against the 
producer, he turned producer that 
he might be avenged. 

Arthur Hopkins, whose endeavors 
in the Theater need no commentary, 
gathered up Pemberton and, under 
the guidance of that master-crafts- 
man, during the three years that 
followed completed his theatric 
education. 

Of his efforts during the short term 
in which he has stood upon his own 
managerial feet he has a box score 
that reads: two put-outs; no errors. 

“Enter Madame,”’ by Gilda Varese 
and Dolly Byrne, was his first ex- 
ploit, and was one of the big events 
in last year’s season of long runs. 
Then followed Zona Gale’s ‘Miss 
Lulu Bett” for the production of 
which he received the Congressional 
Medal of Honor in the American 
Theater: The Pulitzer Prize. 

This year he has _ produced 
“Swords,”’ a colorful play of medie- 
val romance, by Sidney Howard, 
which, though it may get him no- 
where financially, will mark him as 
a man whose purpose in the Theater 
is high and whose artistic aim is to 
be heartily applauded. 
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Prawn from life by Leo MIELZINER 
“AMONG THOSE PLEASANT’”—BROCK PEMBERTON 
“Remembering, no doubt, the maxim of the worm that knows its turn, and giving way to the feeling 


of resentment that must gather in the breast of the critic against the producer, he turned producer 
that he might be avenged.” 
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TheColor of Minnie’s Eyes 


By EXETER FULFORD. 


TH EY had known each other a long 

while—a whole month. Thor- 
oughly they had become two hearts 
that beat as one. They had come to 
understand—to anticipate the likes 
and dislikes of each other. He knew 
her favorite sundae, and her custom- 
ary order from shell-fish to cheese— 
fancy or American. She knew his 
speed—a ride on the top of the bus. 
But Fred hadn’t spoken. Her future 
was still a closed book. It was em- 
barrassing. The family began to 
talk it over. 

“Fred is a strange kind of a fel- 
low,” this from Minnie’s mother. 

“Mighty queer,” commented 
Grandma. “When I was a young girl 
a fellow didn’t 
spark a_ whole 
month without 
letting his inten- 
tions be known.’ 

“QO Grandma, 
you’re terrible!” 
and Minnie burst 
into tears and sobbed convulsively. 

“Leave it to Fred. He'll come 
around,” said Papa, amid much 
smoke. 

But it was hard 
on Minnie. It was 
her first real 
steady. She knew 
all her friends 
were nudging each 
other and wonder- 
ing if she would 
make _ good. A 
whole month—- 
she could have 
screamed. She 
wondered if Fred 
Knew how unhappy 
she was. Why 
didn’t he say some- 
thing? Then the 
Spartan, the Ama- 
zonian, i 





awoke in 
her. Ah! she would 
make him speak— 
but how? 
Another day 
dragged along, 
second by second, 
minute by minute, 
hour by hour. And 
then the evening 
came and with it, 
Fred. He looked 
unusually good to 
her. His soft col- 
lar was still ua- 
wrinkled and his 
shoes were polished 
like a piano. He 
had his nerve with 
him, and carried 
himself in a kind 


of an off-hand, abandoned and tan- 
talizing way. He seemed like a real 
and regular fellow. Her heart sank. 
How could he care for the likes of 
her. 





“Hello! Minnie, old top,” he 
said. 

“Hello Fred,” she answered admir- 
ingly. 


“Some new dress you got on, be- 
lieve me,” he chuckled. 

“Do you like it, 
simpered. 

“T sure do,” he gave back. 

There was a nice couch in Minnie’s 
home and Minnie by chance sat down 
followed by Fred. She began. 

“Fred, is there anything on your 
mind? You act awful strange lately. 
Is there anything you want to tell 
me?” 

“O! not particular, Minnie, but 
I heard some good news to-day, be- 
lieve me.” 


Fred?” she 





Thomas (after watching the movie hero battle successfully 
against a hundred armed cutthroats) : 
lives than both of us together. 


Maria, that chap has more 





“Tell me about it, Fred,” she 
breathed, dubiously. 

“Got a raise from the boss and had 
my fortune told by mail,” he said, off- 
handedly and a little cockily. 

“Oh! Fred,” she murmured. 

“Yes,” he said, more communica- 
tively, “Twenty-five bucks per, and 
the fortune-teller says I’m going to 
meet a dandy girl with big brown 
eyes, and I’ve been’ wondering 
ell day when I’d meet her, be- 
lieve—” 

He got no further. His wind was 
choked off, and her arms were around 
his neck. Her lumininous gray eyes 
were raining tears and her soft lips 
were ringing in his ear: 

“Oh! Fred, this is so sudden.” 

Fred never could tell exactly how 
it all happened. He remembers that 


the family poured 

in and gave him , 
-S 
+ 


an informal re- 






ception, and that 
Grandma nudged 
him roguishly and 
said, “I knowed 
all the time you 
Was game. It’s 
her grandfather 


cao 
just 
done.” 


the 
He felt, 
however, like Minnie, that it was 
sudden. 


way 


After the Battle 

First Youth With 
Leather Neck—Aw, 
shut up. Carpentier 
is a better fighter 
than Dempsey! 

Second Youth. 
Same Kind of Neck 
—Wotta you talkin’ 
about? You didn’t 
see the scrap! 

First Y. W. L.N. 
—I didn’t see the 
battle of Little Big 
Horn either, but I 
can tell you more 
about it than 
Custer! 


The Stall of Fame 

There was once a 
woman who never 
spoke a cross word 
to her husband. 
She’s dead. And 
we know a man 
who claims he 
never said an un- 
kind word to his 
wife. He’s a liar. 


E Pluribus Unum 

The favorite pa- 
triotic song of cer- 
tain politicians is 
“My county, ’tis of 
thee.” 
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“Do you know where I could get a bag of oats for the horse?” 


“Hm-m—oats for a horse? 
biscuits an’ canary-seed. 


If Waterloo Were Now 


By SOPHIE E. REDFORD 


§ eeryr was a sound of ribaldry by 
night; 
The village hall had gathered then 
Her wiggly and her wobbly, 
And red the lights shone o’er gay 
flappers and old men. 


Hearts syncopated verily, 
And when Jazz music 
rafters pell mell 
Eyes lolligagged to eyes which rolled 
again, 
And all went noisy as a charivari 
bell. 


lifted the 


( DELETED. ) 
On with the dance! 


Ah! then and there were shimmyings 
to and fro 
With choking sighs 
And pranks which should not be _re- 
peated— 
Who could guess if evermore 
should meet these gals and guys 
Since upon night like this a lovely 
morn could rise. 


No, mister, I don’t. 
Ye might try there.” 


Compensation 
By KATHERINE NEGLEY 


\ THEN Lily Mae was seventeen, 
she thought it was only neces- 

sary to look pretty to captivate men, 
so she spent hours and hours on her 
complexion, her hair and her frocks, 
only to find that was not the secret. 
She tried the domestic lure. She 
learned how to make delectable 
salads, desserts and candies. With 
very little effort, she inveigled sev- 
eral young men to dinner, and her 
mother, whose hopes were identical 
with hers, allowed her to take the 
credit of the dinner. She appeared 
in the mornings in a bungalow apron, 
watering the lawn or sweeping the 
front porch, as a number of men 
passed her house on their way to the 
office, but they passed her by as well. 
She became adept at tennis, golf, 
swimming and hiking, but the men 
she wanted seemed tired of athletic 
pursuits and of her; she read deeply 
about the questions of the day, she 
became intimately acquainted with 
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up the street where they sell dog- 


standard and current literature, and 
she even became a good listener, but 
all to no avail. 

Reluctantly, she studied the meth- 
ods of Cleopatra and other vampires, 
but the men she knew were mildly in- 
terested or amused. 

Then, when she was too old to want 
to marry, she found the way, and 
thousands of women have been ben- 
efited by the Lily Mae Eclectic Cor- 
respondence Course, while Lily Mae, 
herself, has not lost a thing. She is 
all alone in the evenings just as she 
would be had she married; she has 
troubles and vexations with her pu- 
pils just as she would have had with 
her husband, and she has more 
money than she could have wheedled 
out of the kindest of husbands. 


Another War 
Crawford—What do you think of 
those fellows who object to turning 
the clock ahead? 
Crabshaw—Looks to me as if they 
were trying to knock the daylight out 
of us. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


As to Promise 
By ISAAC ANDERSON, 


PROMISE is a figure of speech 

employed chiefly by politicians, 
lovers and people who wish to bor- 
row money. As nearly every mem- 
ber of the human race belongs in 
one or another of these classes, the 
use of this mode of expression may 
be said to be well nigh universal. 

The promise partakes of the na- 
ture of the metaphor in so far that 
the meaning conveyed by it often 
differs in a greater or less degree 
from that which the words, taken 
literally, would seem to express. It 
should be noted in this connection 
that there are still. some old- 
fashioned individuals who insist that 
a promise should always mean pre- 
cisely what it says. Such persons 
forget that language is governed, not 
by rules of grammar or rhetoric, but 
by popular usage. 

The promise, like other figures of 
speech, should be used sparingly and 
with discrimination. A politician, 
for example, may safely promise to 
support the Constitution of the 
United States and the platform of his 
particular party, but if he promises 
Bill Jones a post office, he will be 
expected to make good. Similarly, 
if a lover promises to lay the world 


at his loved one’s feet, 
she will understand 











that this is merely a 
poetic way of express- 
ing his adoration. 
But if he promises to 
bring her a five-pound box of her 
favorite candy next Saturday night, 
then he has undertaken a contract 
which must be carried out to the 
letter. 

As to borrowers’ promises, anyone 
who takes such promises seriously is 
lacking in intelligence or in experi- 
ence. If the latter, he is luckier 


fy 


ey ) 





Drawn by MAuRICcE BEREZOy. 
She—I heard that you invented 
a new high explosive. 
Inventor—No! That was my 
home brew that blew up. 
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Money lent without se- 
curity should be charged up to char- 
ity, and the lender should be per- 
mitted to deduct the amount in 
making out his Income Tax return. 
If the loan is ever repaid, it should 
be taxed as excess profits or un- 


than most. 


earned increment. Most of us would 
be willing to pay the tax, if we could 
get back the money we have lent to 
needy friends. 

There is this to be said for the 
borrower, however—if he can’t make 
a payment when it is due, he is al- 
ways ready to make another promise. 
And what could be fairer than that? 


Hopeless 
Alice—Gladys never will be up-to- 
date. 
Virginia—Just imagine! 
joys breakfast! 


She en- 


Exaggeration 
Mrs. Crabshaw—That old lady 
across the street said you used a lot 
of cuss words to her. 
Willie—I didn’t use a lot, Mamma. 
I don’t know but two or three. 








“What makes you think Jack is going to propose?” 
“Oh, he groaned all last evening about his income tax and having no exemptions.” 
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Judging the New Books 


a Charles G. 


Norris. E. P. 
Dutton & 

STASH OF a. “Marsu Country. By Harold 
Waldo. Geo. Doran & Co. 

More Limehouse NIGHTs. By Thomas Burke. 
Geo. Doran & Co. 

Queen Victoria. By Lytton Strachey. Har- 
court, Brace & Co. 


T': American novelists have 


cinched their saddles, set 

their lances at rest, and are 
riding full tilt against old customs, 
good or bad, lest they corrupt the 
world. Hardly have the echos died 
down in Main Street of the thunder- 
ing hoofs of Sinclair Lewis’s char- 
ger, than Charles G. Norris crashes 
his lance against the institution of 
marriage. We sit on the stands (be- 
side our wedded spouse, by the way), 
and cry “Hurrah!” Not that we 
ourself have any particular grudge 
against marriage—and none at all 
against Charlie Norris. But we love 
a fight, we love to see an author 
charge at something, if it is only a 
windmill. Better charge at a wind- 
mill than write “Pollyanna.” In this 
new age, when the world has got to 
find some better way to run itself, or 
go to smash, we have small sympathy 
for the romantic optimist. He may 
serve a purpose, like Mrs. Winslow. 
But it is an insignificant purpose. 
Honor goes to him who questions and 
assaults. 


TH institution of matrimony is 

tolerably ancient — intolerably, 
Mr. Norris might say—and it has 
never worked 100 per cent. efficiently. 
But, after reading every one of the 
452 close pages of Mr. Norris’s 
“Brass, A Novel of Marriage,” we 
are at a loss to see what he proposes 
to do about it. He has made a brave 
charge, but his lance has splintered 
on the ancient shield. The trouble 
is, no doubt, that he has written a 
realistic story about several mar- 
riages in an inter-related group of 
San Franciscans, all but one of which 
turn out disastrously; and you or I 
could just as easily write (if we 
could write) a novel about several 


By Water Pricuarp Eaton 


marriages that turned out happily. 
Philip Baldwin, Mr. Norris’s chief 
protagonist, marries twice, with a 
housekeeping interlude without bene- 
fit of clergy. His first wife, a mere 
girl, has been spoiled by her mother. 
She has no interest in her baby. 
Finally she goes off to New York 
with a cheap newspaper cartoonist. 
The Lady of the Interlude (far and 
away the finest creation in the book), 
is a humble creature older than 
Philip, who feeds the brute, wor- 
ships him, makes him comfortable— 
and then takes an overdose of mor- 
phine so she will not have to live to 
see his affection cool. His second 
wife, a social climber, ten years older 
than he, deceives him as to her age 
and her feelings, and marries him for 
his money. She has cold feet, which 
she presses on his legs in bed, and 
this annoys him excessively. 

Philip’s sister, who marries his 
business partner, has a_ physical 
repugnance toward her husband 
(Hardy handled this better in “Jude, 
the Obscure”), but exhibits the usual 
emotions when he turns to another 
woman. Philip’s first wife’s sister 
marries a bank teller, who rises to 
be president of the bank while she 
remains in the kitchen—and then 
abandons her. Now and then a child 
is born of some of these unions, and 
it invariably fares badly. Philip’s 
own attitude toward his son by his 
first wife is so utterly inhuman that 
the reader gasps. It is, indeed, a 
sad mess into which Mr. Norris takes 
us, in an effort to show that the 
mating passion is not a permanent 
thing, that matrimony is a leap: in 
the dark, but that onge ip it, a ring 
is about your neck, whigh thoughrit 
be but of brass you cannot shake. 
All of which is quite true. But so 
is the opposite. That the brass ring 
of matrimony gangrenes the necks 
of certain stupid and sensuous men, 
certain neurotic women, might sug- 
gest that something was wrong with 
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these men and women, quite as much 
as with the institution of marriage. 
But perhaps that was Mr. Norris's 
idea all the time. He is so thorough- 
going a realist it is hard to say. At 
any rate, he has given us certain 
brutal facts with a concrete vividness 
as great as his brother’s, though he 
lacks sadly his brother’s power of 
selection and condensation. 


t AROLD WALDO has not set his 

lance against a custom in 
“Stash of the Marsh Country,” but 
he enters the list excitedly blowing a 
trumpet. Stash is a Polish boy in 
the industrial hive on the border of 
the Great Lakes. Emotional fire, 
emotional color, an immense zest for 
life and love, artistic passion, blaze | 
in him. In a novel so impressionistic 
in method that it perplexes and be- 
wilders the average reader, Mr. Wal- 
do endeavors to give you a sense of 
how much such blood can contribute 
to the slow and tepid arteries of 
American life. A fine attempt, a 
splendid theme, a challenge to the 
cut and dried “Americanization” 
shouters. But a novel too technical- 
ly chaotic for effect. The author 
needs some of Mr. Norris’s deliber- 
ate clarity. 


ROSSING the continent last 
summer, we read Ly tton Stra- 
chey’s “Queen Victoria,” and ever 
since we have been casting about for 
a brief but adequate summary of 
that delicious biography. At last we 
have found it. It was supplied to us 
by an Englishman, who, to be sure, 
didn’t know he was doing it. He 
thought he was explaining to us what 
a poor ear for music he had. 

“When I hear a song,” he said, “I 
can never tel] whether it’s ‘God save 
the weasel’ or ‘Pop goes the Queen.’” 

Pop goes the Queen! That is the 
best four werd book review in the 
language. 


(Continued on page 29) 





His wife (fondly)—Look, John, I came across a lot of your old love letters to-day. 
Himself—For goodness sake lock them up so the children can’t find them! They haven’t too 
much respect for me as it is. 
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The Man Who Always 
Wears His Rubbers 


By ALLENE R. TALMEY. 


A S symbols of suburban respectabil- 

ity, rubbers, and the man who 
always wears them, have no equal, 
for to no other class can they so 
patently belong. If we start from the 
first analysis, there are two types, 
those who wear rubbers, and those 
who do not wear rubbers. In the 
latter are grouped the free, untram- 
meled spirits, lovers of a vain Bo- 
hemia; in the former the suburban 
genus, for in almost every man is an 
embryo commuter. To those with 
yearning souls, rubbers sig- 
nify only the dull weight of 
convention, the plodding, 
wearied tread of monotony. 
In their responsive natures 
a puddle, gleaming with yel- 
low, murky depths on a rain- 
swept street, awakens a de- 
sire to splash swiftly, not to 
skirt it with wary, rubber- 
clad feet. 

To those who view souls 
as matters of purely relig- 
ious concern, or else as in- 
dications of unstable genius, 
rubbers constitute a vital ne- 
cessity, an adjunct of every 
well-ordered life. A puddle 
means gross neglect on the 
part of the city’s road re- 
pairing department, and as 
such a letter to the Coun- 
cil. So reasons that right- 
eous body, slaves of the 
rubber, called the suburban 
race. 

The keynote of their lives 
can be expressed in the word 
well-ordered. None of that 
scrambled haste to do the 
undone deeds of yesterday 
exhausts them. Because it 
is the secret ambition of 
each commuter ffor the 
neighbors to set the kitchen 
clock by his departure for 
the train, all have their eggs, 
coffee, and toast at the same 
moment each day. It may 
mean a neck broken in the 
effort to insert arms into the 
coat, legs into the trousers 
and to knot a tie in thirty 
seconds, but breakfast is as 
usual. If for three years 
they can catch the 7:59 
train with a Times to read, 
full recognition of their neo- 
phyteship comes. The con- 
ductor nods, treats them as 
equals. The man is made. 
Then home on the five fofty- 
six, dinner, and moving 
pictures, “for a change,” 








as they remark six nights a week, 
finishes their regulated, satisfy- 
ing life. On Saturdays there is golf 
at the club, or the lawn to mow 
at the roughened edges. All this 
makes them secure in the knowledge 
that the club is the finest in the 
county, their home the prettiest, and 
that their rubbers are safe in the 
hall closet behind their golf sticks. 
That is why, gradually, they are 
usurping the position of the farmer 
as the back-bone of the coun- 
try. Behind them, bolstering their 
pride, is the feeling of placid- 
ity, and upright respectability, all 
engendered by those neat, black 
rubbers. 
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She—John I consider it positively incon- 
siderate of you to take a bath when you know 
very well I always give “Pommie” his tub at 
this time. 
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The Moral and Militant 


Snickersnee 
By E.ias LIEBERMAN 


[? was a saintly Snickersnee 
That stopped a movie show; 

“IT want that kiss abridged,” said he, 
“Until it measures—so.” 

With demon glee that Snickersnee 
Cut down the kiss she got; 

Which strengthened her morality 
But sabotaged the plot. 


It chortled when the villain drank 
A drop of something blind; 
One clip—and all was soon a blank, 
Just like the author’s mind. 
“Bring on some tea,” the Snickersnee 
In cutting accents said; 
“The mildest brew will set at 


sea 
A movie villain’s head.” 
The Snickersnee swooped 


down upon 
A strong but hectic word; 
“Vocabulary pale and wan 
Is better,” it averred. 
“The ‘Damns’ must be,” said 
Snickersnee, 
“Forever damned; avoid 
All bellicose profanity 
In filming celluloid.” 


“No flirt, no vamp, no deadly 
squeeze ; 
No lingering embrace; 
No skirt that shows a maid- 
en’s knees; 
No paint upon her face 
That’s my decree,” clanked 
Snickersnee. 
““My shield is shears and 
bar; 
When I click past, bow down 
to me, 
For I’m the Movie Czar.” 


Who's Got the Button? 

“Do you keep up with the 
styles?” 

“Don’t know much about 
‘em. I do know, however, 
that my wife is doing her 
own buttoning-up lately.” 


Small Town Curiosity 

The easiest way to become 
an object of suspicion is to 
go to a small town where you 
are unknown and _ attend 
strictly to your own business. 


Upright 
Flubb—How does he 
stand in his communiiy? 
Dub b—Pretty _ straight, 
since prohibition! 


The Gospel Truth 
If the reformers keep on, 
the only Sunday that won’ 
be blue will be Billy. 
















































































“And while the language from her leaks, the coin to her I toss.” 


Home and Abroad 


Y two rear tires are worn so 
M. thin they’re simply a dis- 

grace; and how am I to get 
the tin those casings to replace? I’m 
sick and sad and weary now; my ef- 
forts won’t suffice; I’ve soaked my 
watch, I’ve soaked my cow, and can- 
not raise the price. 

Yet people come to me and say, 
“Shell out what you can spare; the 
starving millions of Cathay must 
have a bill of fare. They’re begging 
fodder on their knees, want has such 
grievous spurs; they have to eat the 
bark of trees, and grass and cockle- 


burs. The trembling aunts and 
ancient sires beseech your timely 
aid—” How can I get those rubber 
tires? The prospects wilt and 
fade. 

I fear to drive my bus about, 


among the village mud, lest either 
casing should blow out, with dull and 
ghastly thud. I save my money, 
dime by dime, to round out my de- 
sires, and say, “I yet shall see the 
time when I can buy new tires.” 
And then there comes a bustling 
dame, who says, “Ten million cats in- 
fest this country, halt and lame, with 
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no meat on their slats. They have no 
homes, they have no friends, each has 
a broken heart; and they will reach 
untimely ends unless we take their 
part. Oh, there are cats of tortoise- 
shell, and cats of black and white, 
and Maltese cats that sing and yell 
upon your roof at night; and they 
are slugged with bricks and boots, 
and shot and kicked and burned, for 
men are such dodgasted brutes, 
where tomcats are concerned. Alas, 
in midnight gloom they roam, dis- 
traught and out of luck; we want to 
build for them a home—won’t you 
chip in a buck?” 

And while the language from her 
leaks, the coin to her I tcss; I know 
that she wil! talk three weeks, un- 
less I come across. I might explain 
about my .tires, and tell of my 
despair, of how I’ve worn out 
thirteen lyres that I might buy a 
pair. But she is thinking of the cats 
that in the alleys hide, and I am 
thinking of the bats that in her dome 
abide. 

A car will run upon its rims if tires 
cannot be had, but people stare with 
startled glims, and say the custom’s 


Ay 


bad. It makes a fellow's stand-off 
fade to go thus through the town, 
and in the busy marts of trade the 
merchants turn him down. Of course 
I'll do it if I must—I’d do worse 
things, indeed—but first I’ll strive to 
raise the dust to buy the tires 
I need. 

A nickel now, a dime, again, by 
painful toil acquired, and surely in 
the course of iime I’ll have the sum 
required. 

But now two gushing spinsters 
come; their mission grieves and 
hurts; they ask me for a goodly sum 
to buy the heathen shirts. “Along the 
Nile,” one spin relates, ‘and by the 
Congo Pool, there are a lot of dippy 
skates whose kids don’t go to school. 
In ignorance they live and die, in 
squalid huts they stick; they’ve never 
sampled lemon pie, or ice cream in a 
brick. By helping them to higher 
things you'll for your sins atone; 
they’re needing instant aid by jings, 
so please cough up a bone.” 

I thought that I might save the 
price, but I had crossed my wires; 
the heathen must have cherry ice, 
though I lack rubber tires! 
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The Green Alpine Hat and the Drama 


By Georce JEAN NATHAN 


AST week I delivered myself of 
the observation that our the- 
atrical managers are bad busi- 

ness men. Lest I once again be ac- 
cused for the thousandth time of de- 
structive criticism—of finding fault 
without recommending an appropri- 
ate nostrum—I fetch forth my tray 
of pills and syringes and constitute 
myself a constructive critic. 

The average New York theatrical 
entrepreneur is a bad business man 
because he puts on bad plays and lets 
them fail when he might just as eas- 
ily make money out of them. An 
entrepreneur of dullness, he hasn’t 
the faintest idea how to capitalize it. 
In this he is wholly different from 
similar merchants in other branches 
of industry. These others, being 
astute business men, are able to take 
a bad product and turn it into 
money. No one will deny, for ex- 
ample, that red undershirts, bright 
green Alpine hats, raspberry-ade, 
white canvas outing shoes with black 
leather embellishments, photograph 
albums of Mack Sennett’s bathing 
girls and compass watch fobs are as 
bad in their way as such dismal the- 
atrical failures as ““The Mask of 
Hamlet,” “Personality” and ‘“‘The 
Scarlet Man.” Nor will anyone 
deny that the manufacturers of these 
sour objects make a great deal of 
money out of them, whether in spite 
of their acidity or because of it. But 
what of the theatrical impresarios? 
They know absolutely nothing of the 
sound business trick of selling their 
innumerable dramatic green Alpine 
hats and pink and purple neck- 
ties. 


LF! us look into the matter a bit 

more closely. Take sucha play, 
for example, as “‘Personality,’”’ that 
failed within a week’s time and lost 
all the money the producer put into 
it. As a play, it was about as dull 
and stupid a thing as the human 
mind can imagine. The producer, 
an intelligent fellow, doubtless knew 
this as well as the next man. But 
did he take his knowledge to heart? 
No. For instead of selling his play 


to the yokels exactly for what it was, 
he idiotically tried to sell it to them 
for what it was not, to wit, an in- 
teresting and not stupid play. The 
result, of course, was prompt and 
disastrous failure. For the mana- 
ger’s attempt to dispose of the dull 
dingus as a good play was akin to the 
effort of a manufacturer of the green 
Alpine hats to dispose of them as 
black derbies. A yokel is a yokel. 
He must be sold what he wants; he 
does not want either good plays or 
black derbies; he wants bad plays 
and green Alpine hats. Thus, had 
the impresario boldly announced 
“Personality” as a dull play, the 
yokels would have rushed to it in 
droves. The advertisements in- 
forming the yokels that it was a good 
play scared them off: they thought it 
was something by Hauptmann or 
Porto-Riche or Shaw, and hence not 
for them. But if they had been ap- 
prised that “Personality” was a play 
quite as dull as “East Is West’”’ 
(which they liked immensely and 
which made a fortune), they would 
have been persuaded and would have 
poured their patronage upon it. 


(THE theater managers, however, 

stubbornly refuse to learn their 
lesson. If there is an exception, it is 
Mr. A. H. Woods, who is a very rich 
man. This Mons. Woods is an as- 
tute soul, and knows how to capital- 
ize dullness. By putting forth Theda 
Bara in “The Blue Flame’ quite 
shamelessly as a yap-trap, he cleaned 
up—as the phrase has it—in every 
city save New York. In New York, 
he made the mistake of attempting 
to hocus-pocus the exhibit as a re- 
spectable piece of theatrical goods. 
In this he fooled no one—and lost 
money. His colleagues, unlike him, 
on the other hand constantly try to 
fool the boobs, and regularly come 
croppers. They try to sell “‘The 
Scarlet Man,”’ for example, as ‘‘one 
of the authentic comedies of the 
year.”’ I quote from the advertise- 
ments, and of course it fails within 
aweek. The boobs do not want au- 
thentic comedies. If the advertise- 
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ments had truthfully read, “‘Not one 
of the authentic comedies of the 
year,” the show would doubtless 
have made money. The peasants 
want and like to be challenged. Tell 
them a play is a bad play, and they 
delight in finding out for themselves 
that it is not as bad as you tell them 
it is. Nine theater-goers in ten 
make a regular practice of disagree- 
ing with the critics’ appraisals of the 
plays they see. They want to dis- 
agree; it agrees with them. When 
Mr. John Golden advertised three 
seasons ago that “Lightnin’ ”’ was a 
failure according to the critics, the 
rustics rushed to his rescue and made 
the play the greatest financial suc- 
cess of a dozen New York genera- 
tions. 


A®’ dull a play as New York has 

seen in a long time is ‘“The Blue 
Lagoon,” recently uncovered in the 
Astor Theater. It will not make the 
money it ought to make for the sim- 
ple reason that, instead of admitting 
its dullness openly, the producers 
have sought to deny it. Asa result, 
the audiences find out the dullness for 
themselves, and go away bellyaching 
about it. This is always dangerous. 
The shrewd way is to follow the 
strategem of the salesman who, 
when you have picked out a gray 
suit, urges you to take a brown one. 
The salesman, who wants to sell you 
not the brown one but the gray one, 
slyly appreciates that through his 
urging you to take the brown one you 
will assuredly veer to the gray one. 
It never fails. If the producers had 
urged theatergoers to see for them- 
selves the dullness of ‘“‘The Blue La- 
goon,” the theatergoers would have 
seen nothing of the sort. . . . Dull- 
ness has many commercial values. 
Among those who have profitably 
capitalized it one need mention only 
a few immediately recognizable 
names: Dr. Frank Crane, Orison 
Swett Marden, Dr. Parkhurst, Frank 
A. Munsey, Roger Babson, Francis 
X. Bushman, Eleanor H. Porter, and 
all the moving picture scenario writ- 
ers and directors. 
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Dorothy Drew in 
the “Greenwich 
Village Follies,” 
Shubert Theatre. 


But enough 
of this. Let 
us take a snap- 
shot look at a 
few of the plays 
lately revealed 
on Broadway. 
1. This “Blue 
Lagoon,” a 
dramatization 
of De Vere 
Stackpoole’s 
novel of the 
same name. 
The program 
and advertise- 
ments announce 
that the piece de 
résistance is ‘‘the 
big wind.” I am 
not certain, after 
seeing the play, 
whether this re- 
fers to the storm 
scene in the last 
act or to the dia- 
logue in all four 
acts. A tale 
set in the South Sea islands against 
a fancy background of palms, blue 
sea and yellow sand, it needs Ann 
Pennington to make it go. As it 
stands, it is a tedious thing: the story 
of a young man in B.V.D.’s and a 
young girl in seaweed panties who 
grow up on a deserted island and learn 
the lesson of creation from nature. 


Shubert Theatre. 


2° me 





Tarzanne, the grotesque, 
in Benda mask, “Green- 
wich Village Follies,” 


2. “Only 38,” by A. E. Thomas. 
A sentimental opus about a minis- 
ter’s widow with two children who 
gets a belated sniff at the joys of life. 
The play is a tournament in hokum 
and is tiresome stuff. Miss Mary 
Ryan is as artificial in the leading 
role as the play itself. 

3. “The White-Headed Boy,” by 
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Violet 
Heming 
and 
Otto 
Kruger 
in 
“Sonya” 
at the 
48th Street 
Theatre. 





Lennox Robinson, the best of the 
young Irish dramatists. A play 
worth seeing. 

4. “Blood and Sand,”’ by Thomas 
Cushing out of our old friend 
Belasco. Otis Skinner in the lead. 
The near-beer served in Browne’s 
chop house next door to the theater 
is not so bad. 
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SABOTAGE 


NE of the conjectures in the 
QO tragedy of the ZR-2 was 
“Sabotage.” Several atroci- 
ties in our own country have been at- 
tributed to the Sabots. There is a 
feeling that a dumb demon skulks be- 
side us, insensible to pity, waging 
war from the dark against the ex- 
posed and helpless, and delighting in 
the destruction of the innocent and 
the brave. 

The abyss dividing the Sabot and 
the citizen is that between a reptile 
andaman. Every fallacy has hither- 
to followed a phrase. Every rabble 
has its howling watchword. But 
this odious menace has not even a 
sibilant hiss—not a chuckle of satiety 
when the workshop is a shambles 
and the gutters are spouting red 

-nothing but corpses piled in 
stark massacre to tell us in the 
silent eloquence of death that we 
are encompassed by the satellites of 
murder. 

The Sabot cares nothing for any 
cause. He dips in blood—bores from 
within—bombs laborers into pools of 
horror—in the fantastic fanaticism 
of an imbecile’s dream, that universal 
ruin will usher in an orgy of the car- 
rion. While communities and nations 
mourn, the Sabot is anonymous in 
ghastly gaiety. And men are doomed 
to die for the crime of standing in 
their places of toil, of honor and of 
duty. 


“PETTING PARTIES” 

A T a “petting party” the youths 
- pillow their heads in a maiden’s 
lap, petting reciprocally, of course. 
At a “cutting in” party the male 
dancers seize partners from the arms 
of others. At a “corset parking” 
party the females of the class “park” 
their stays before competing in a 
popularity contest on the floor. Such 
are social innovations in old Nan- 
tucket, R. I., where the season was 
very successful. 

These items were flashed over the 
globe. Our sympathy swerves to- 


ward the staid strata. We are opin- 
ionless on the immorality; but we 
protest against the immortality of 
the facts. Ten million years from 
now they will shock a more sensitive 
generation. The classrooms will 
snicker. Antiquaries will wink with 
lascivious leer at New England as 
we now leer at Babylon, and chaste 
speech will lift its skirts in passing 
us as we do in passing by poor As- 
pasia. 

The Associated Press should re- 
member that this generation has a 
reputation to protect. We are re- 
spectable people, and while we admire 
the beauty of the details of real life 
we think some might be painted in 
sadder colors. We can fool posterity 
by not being too frisky. We don’t 
want to be laughed at after we are 
dead. Great Petticoats of Reform! 
Think of posterity wiping its fore- 
head at the moving picture: “Petting 
Parties in the 20th Century!” 


A NEW SELLING SCHEME 


THE salesmen of the National 
Cash Register Co. were not 


selling. President Patterson tele- 
graphed to them to visit him and 
bring their wives. The wives were 
assembled. Mr. Patterson talked to 
them like Napoleon to the campfires 
before a battle. He forecast the 
money the husbands could make with 
the home-help of their wives. The 
wives were affected. Next month the 
sales doubled. 

It is evident that the resources of 
the home are illimitable, and that a 
wife overflows with potentialities 
hitherto unkncewn to fame. Possessed 
of the talents of affection and the 
acquirements cf utility, she can fur- 
nish her mate with information, ar- 
guments, eloquence and a clean shirt, 
and send him forth to raise his wages 
or explain the reason why. 

In the highest department in which 
human effort can be exerted wives 
have been very successful. If they 
can communicate to their mates the 
industry of their loyal hearts—kiss 
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into them, or offer them 
striking hints—then, indeed, a new 
power in business is discovered, and 
hard times are over. 


keenness 


POLITICAL PROSCRIPTION OF LOTHA- 
RIO 


= HE refusal of a New York Court 
to naturalize an applicant because 
he was adjudged the guilty party in 
a divorce suit has unchained much 
philosophical speculation. The vic- 
tim chosen for a deterrent example 
was a musical composer. The de- 
cision is sure to propagate the as- 
sumption that a Lothario at liberty 
endangers our political morality. 
This judgment has created an un- 
easy state of mind. The legal pro- 
fession is perturbed by the appari- 
tion of a moral appendix to judicial 
interpretations. The conscience of 
some native citizens is growix¢g 
vivid. There is a half-smothered 
protest that when a civil court is 
swayed by the private amours of 
the litigant it becomes incompetent 
to justly delineate the true char- 


acter of men in whom _ rare 
powers are combined with little 
weaknesses. 


The intent of the naturalization 
clause relating to personal character 
is to debar “undesirables.” Genius, 
high spirit and high breeding are 
occasionally ensnared in domestic 
scandals, and should not be denied 
political power because of levity with 
the morality of the sexes. The real 
power of the intellectual virtues 
must always remain beyond the ju- 
risdiction of courts. 

The purpose of the Court is laud- 
able. But it is doubtful whether 
this extension of the judicial pre- 
rogative will alleviate the evils of 
divorce. It is certain to cause pain- 
ful apprehensions. Should this purg- 
ing of the citizenship be applied re- 
troactively, the electorate in certain 
places would be confined to celibates 
and clergymen—and suspicion would 
challenge even their right to the 
franchise. 
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MAYBE THERE ISN’T—‘Pa,” said 
little Thomas Twobble. “What is a 
philosopher?” 

“The only kind of philosopher I’m 
acquainted with,” said Mr. Twobble, 
“is the man who doesn’t seem to 
think there is anything to worry 
about as long as his wife conducts a 
prosperous boarding house.’”’—Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald. 


A WONDER!—*“That fellow Jones 
is a hard-headed cuss,” remarked 
Brown. 

“That so?” asked Smith. 

“Yes,” replied Brown. “Why, he 
could read a patent medicine alma- 
nac and not have a solitary symptom 
of some disease.”—Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 





Daughter—He’s frightfully at- 
tractive, I think. 

Mother—I can’t see it. 

Daughter—Good Heavens, do 
you mean to say you can’t see that 
big yellow car? — The Passing 
Show (London). 


the World’s 


A LIGHTER Loss—The Gossip—l 
hear your store was robbed last 
night. Lose much? 

The Optimist—Some. But it 
would have been worse if the yeggs 
had got in the night before. You 
see, yesterday I just finished mark- 
ing down everything 20 per cent.— 
Boston Globe. 


THE VALUE OF A DISGUISE—“*Who 
is that fellow talking to Senator 
Snortsworthy ?” 

“He’s a professional lobbyist.” 

“He’s rather shabbily dressed.” 

“A lobbyist doesn’t care to adver- 
tise the fact that he’s drawing $10,- 
000 or $15,000 a year for doing noth- 
ing in particular.”—Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 


HE TAKES YouR TIME—“The chief 
objection we have to the man who 
‘knows it all,’” remarked the Ob- 
server of Events and Things, “is that 
he insists that everyone he knows 
shall know it all, too.”—Yonkers 
Statesman. 


PURE CARELESSNESS—It was visit- 
ing day at the jail and the uplifters 
were on deck. 

“My good man,” said one kindly 
lady, “I hope that since you have 
come here you have had time for 
meditation and have decided to cor- 
rect your faults.” 

“I have that, mum,” replied the 
prisoner in heartfelt tones. “Believe 
me, the next job I pull, this baby 
wears gloves.”—American Legion 
Weekly. 


MODERN VERSION—“No man 
knoweth what the future hath in 
store for him,” quoted the good 
deacon. 

“That’s right,” agreed the unre- 
generate backslider. “A jazz band 
in this world is worth two 
golden harps in the next.”—Town 
Topics. 
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Too FAMILIAR—‘So you _ prefer 
the films to the stage?” 

“T do.” 

“But don’t you miss the charm of 
the speaking voice?” 


“I do not. The human voice is 
what makes me feel like a tired busi- 
ness person. I work at a telephone 
switchboard.”—Washington Star. 


AN ADVANTAGE—Yeast—Why is 
an office on the corner worth so much 
more than one in the middle of the 
block? 

Crimsonbeak—Well, on the corner 
you have the advantage of seeing 
your creditors coming in more direc- 
tions.—Yonkers Statesman. 


ONE SUGGESTION—The girls ask 
what they shall do to prevent blush- 
ing. One good way would be to wear 
more clothes.—Flint Journal. 





Mother (socially inclined) — 
My dear, I have picked out a hus- 
band for you. 

Daughter—Very well, but I tell 
you emphatically that when it 
comes to buying the wedding 
dress, I’ll select the material my- 
self.—Weekly Telegraph (Lon- 
don). 
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“Oh, daddy, look! 
(London). 


LOYAL TO Dap—Little John was 
sent alone to the barber shop for a 
hair cut. The barber in his joking 
way inquired what kind of a hair cut 
he wished and then pointed to the 
_ man in the chair, “Do you want one 

like this man is getting?” 

“No, sir,” the little fellow re- 
turned after he had looked at the 
man. “If you have to cut it like 
somebody’s, just cut it like my dad’s 
with a little hole in the middle.”— 
Indianapolis News. 








COMPLYING LITERALLY — Going 
into his stable one day, he found his 
little son, with a slate and pencil in 
his hand, astride one of the horses. 
“Why, Harry,” he exclaimed, “what 
are ye doing?” 

“Writing a composition,” 
reply. 

“Well, why don’t you write it in 
the house?” asked the father. 

“Because,” answered the little fel- 
low, “the master told me to write a 
composition on a horse.”—Rutland 
Herald. 


was the 


Pai IN FuLL—Mother—I gave 
you a nickel yesterday to be good 
and to-day you are just as bad as 
you can be. 

Willie—Yes, Ma, I’m trying to 
show you that you got your money’s 
worth yesterday.—New York Sun. 








Aren’t you glad you came?”—Passing Show 


LIKE AN ELEPHANT—While in the 
country last summer a little city boy 
saw his first baby pig, and it made a 
great impression on him. So great 
was the impression, in fact, that the 
youngster made the pig the first ob- 
ject of his concern when the family 
again visited the country place this 
spring. 

“Where is my little piggie?” he im- 
mediately inquired. 

“Come with me and I will show 
you,” his country cousin replied. 

When the city boy reached the pen 
with his companion and saw what 
looked to be about eight hundred 
pounds of pork “on the hoof” he was 
dumfounded. 

“And did that little piggie grow 
as much as that in one year?” 

"a 

In open-eyed wonder the boy ex- 
claimed. 

“Gee! I betcha when I come back 
next summer he’ll have a trunk.” 
—Youngstown Telegram. 


had been 
“land 


StickKy—The teacher 
reading about Canaan, the 
flowing with milk and honey.” 

“Now,” she said to the class, 
“what do you think a land flowing 
with milk and honey would be like?” 

“Please, teacher,” was the instant 
reply, “sticky.”—Edinburgh Scots- 
man. 


THE CLIFF DWELLERS—New York 
City is inhabited by just two sorts 
of people—those who live above you 
and make a racket, and those who 
live below and unjustly accuse you 
of doing it—New York Sun. 
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I’ve decided on a 


JUST FOR FuN—“ 
name for baby,” said the young 
mother. “I shall call her Euphro- 
syne.” 

Her husband did not care for the 
suggestion; but being a tactful fel- 
low, he was far too wise to say so. 

“Splendid,” he said cheerfully. 
“The first girl I ever loved was called 
Euphrosyne, and the name has very 
pleasant memories for me.” 

There was a brief silence. Then: 
“We will call her Elizabeth, after my 
mother,” said the young wife, firmly. 
—Watchman and Examiner. 


WORKED IT OUT—Mrs. Flatbush— 
How did you come to decide on a 
name for the baby?” 

Mrs. Bensonhurst—Well, you see 
we began at A, and thought of all the 
names beginning with that letter; 
then we took B and so went through 
the whole alphabet. 

“But the child’s name is Alice, I 
thought.” 

“So it is. You see when we got as 
far as Z we went back and began all 
over again at A.”—Yonkers States- 
man. 





A MEAN SUGGESTION—A Michigan 
father is puzzled to find a name for 
his eighteenth child. Why doesn’t 
he go down to the depot and watch 
the parlor cars go by ?—Providence 
Journal. 


AND ANOTHER—A Michigan father 
is puzzled to find a name for his 
eighteenth child. 
gested to him that “Finis” 
the auspicious moniker? 
Plain Dealer. 


Has anyone sug- 
might be 
—Cleveland 








I CAN’T BE ANNOYED 


Fifi—That is not the new am- 
bassador? 

Brigitte—Certainly not. You 
can plainly see he’s nothing but 
the Charge d’Affaires.—Le Jour- 
nal Amusant (Paris). 

















Peterson, coming in late, hears 
his wife move in the bed; so he 
swiftly moves to the cradle and 
begins to rock it. 

“What are you doing there?” 
asks his wife. 

“Hush!” says Peterson, “I am 


keeping baby asleep. It woke up 
an hour or so ago and I have been 
by it ever since.” 

“Indeed!” replies Mrs. Peter- 
son, “That’s strange! Baby has 
been in bed with me.”—Karika- 
turen (Christiania). 





HUMAN INTERCHANGE—“Hiram,” 
said Mrs. Corntassel, “what is the 
new hired man complaining about?” 

“He isn’t really complainin’. Talk- 
in’ about his troubles is just a hired 
man’s way of bein’ sociable and 
friendly.”—Washington Star. 


VICTIM OF CONDOLENCE—‘“So you 
are a farmer?” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Cobbles. 

“Fortunate man!” 

“Come right into the _ house, 
friend, and I’ll have mother cook you 
a good old-fashioned dinner.” 

“What for?” 

“You’re the first stranger I’ve 
seen in six months who hasn’t tried 
to make me think I was a poor, down- 
trodden son of a sea cook who wasn’t 
geeting a square deal from the gov- 
ernment.” — Birmingham Age-Her- 
ald. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF PROSPERITY— 
An old farmer was in debt to a 
friend for money with which to buy 
a pair of steers, and, as the times 
were hard, was unable to cancel it. 
He was a renter, and at least every 
other season he occupied a different 
farm. By the friend’s advice he 
had moved the year before into an 


entirely new field, a dozen miles from 
his usual haunts. When his friend 
saw him after an absence of several 
months—business having taken him 
into the old man’s neighborhood 
the farmer hailed him from the corn- 
field and came out to the fence. 

“Hello!” said the friend. “Is this 
your farm?” 

“Yes; and I just come over to tell 
you that I will be ready to pay part 
of that claim of yours before long.” 

“You must be doing well?” 

“I think I am doing first rate, and 
I am powerful obliged to you for 
heading me this way. It’s kinder 
strange, but as long as I am doing 
as well as I am I am going to stand 
x” 

“Are you making any money?” 

The old man’s face brightened per- 
ceptibly. “No, I ain’t,” he replied, 
hopefully, “but I am losing it slower 
than I ever did in my life before.”— 
Harper’s Magazine. 


CONCENTRATION—“Josh says he’s 
going to be an aviator.” 

“Maybe it’ll be good for him,” re- 
plied Farmer Corntassel. “Aviation 
is one thing that’ll make a boy keep 
his mind on his work for hours at a 
stretch.”—Washington Star. 
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A TIP IN TIME—“We have several 
famous movie stars dining with us 


” 


this evening,” whispered the waiter. 
“Would you like to have a seat near 
their table?” 

“No,” replied the sour-faced pa- 
tron. “I came in here to eat, not to 
star-gaze, and besides, if I were to 
overhear them talking about the 
salaries they get, I’d be so dissatis- 
fied with my prospects in life I 
wouldn’t feel that I could afford to 
tip you.”—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


EATLESS MovigEsS—One of the chief 
troubles about housekeeping is that 
clearing away after supper inter- 
feres so with the movies.—Norfolk 
Ledger Dispatch. 


REVERSE ACTION—Till—The long- 
est way around is the shortest way 
home, you know. 

Bill—Yes, that’s the way the taxi 
drivers seem to figure it—New York 
Sun. 
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“Youth will be served”—London Mail 
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QUITE THE RE-VERSE—“Well, has 
a college education fitted your son for 
the battle of life?” 

“T fear not. His schoolmates have 
elected him class poet.”—Louwisville 
Courier-Journal. 


OVERPAID AT THAT!—“Your son 
has been out of college for about two 
years.” 

“Just about,” replied Mr. Grab- 
coin. 

“What’s he doing now?” 

“He calls himself a dilettante, but 
as I understand it, there is no salary 
attached.” — Birmingham Age-Her- 
ald. 


THE POST-GRADUATE COURSE—As 
a general thing, the newly released 
B. A. cum laude would exhibit con- 
siderable perspicacity by not plung- 
ing in the very first thing to win a 
tennis championship, especially if his 
old man needs a little help with his 
corn crop.—Houston Post. 


BLACK SUPERSTITION—Architect— 
Have you any suggestions for the 
study, Mr. Quickrich? 

Quickrich—Only that it must be 
brown. Great thinkers, I understand, 
are generally found in a brown study. 
—Toronto Telegram. 


THE PRIZE StorRY—“You seem to 
be working hard over that composi- 
tion. Trying to write a prize thesis?” 

“Trying to compose a letter to my 
father that will bring me $10.” 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 














“I saw the dinkiest little hat 
this afternoon!” 

“Did you buy it?” 

“No! I’ve got to pick out one 
more expensive for my husband 
to refuse to buy so that I can 
compromise on this one!”—Lon- 
don Mail. 








“You refuse me! 











Well, well, at least you will help me to get 


up again!”—-Meggendorfer Blaetter (Munich) 








OVERSHADOWED PERSONALITY — 
“You don’t object to Mrs. Peckton 
engaging in politics?” 

“No,” said Mr. Peckton. “Since 
Mrs. Peckton began to study party 
platforms, great moral issues and 
other questions of national import- 
ance, her field for criticism is so large 
that she rarely ever finds time to 
point out any little shortcomings I 
may have myself.”—Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 


It’s AN ILL WIND—“Has woman’s 
participation in politics benefited the 
home?” 

“It has,” replied Mr. Meekton. 
“Her arguments at some of the meet- 
ings have convinced Henrietta that 
there are people in the world just as 
hard to get along with as I am.”— 
Washington Star. 


?A 


IT, APPEALED TO HER—“The Ger- 
mans,” said Marshal Field at a Chi- 
cago luncheon, “are a naive people. 
They think naively that they can 
sign a treaty and then dodge out of 
its stipulations somehow, and every- 
thing will be all right. 

“The Germans remind me of little 
Emma. 

“*‘Emma,’ her mother said, ‘did 
you peel your apple, as I told you 
to, before eating it?’ 

“*Yes, mamma,’ said little Emma. 

“*And what did you do with the 
peeling?’ 

“‘Why,’ said little Emma, ‘I ate 
it, of course.’ ”’—Detroit Free Press. 


OLD Way SAFER—The postmis- 
tress and her husband in a little Mis- 
souri town have been arrested and 
charged with padding stamp sales in 
order to gain an increase in salary. 
Probably the old way is the safer 
way in crossroads postoffices—when 
the salary is too low, raise the price 
of sugar and overalls a bit.—Kansas 
City Star. 
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BUSINESS RELATIONS—“I wish you 


would send someone else to talk 
with this man about this deal,” 
said the head salesman to the 
president. 


“What’s the idea? This is an im- 
portant matter and you are supposed 
to take care of it.” 

“T know, but it will be terribly em- 
barrassing to both of us. You see 


this man is the former husband of 
my present wife.”— Detroit Free 
Press. 


A WorRD TO THE WISE—A young 
psychologist stepped up to the Salva- 
tion Army man who was playing a 
hurdy-gurdy and said: “Look here. 
You notice that people passing by 
tend to keep in step with the music. 
Now, if you’ll change that quick time 


tune of yours to a slow march 
I'll guarantee you to get more 


people stopping here and contribut- 
ing to your collection.” That said, 
the psychologist confidently contin- 
ved on his way.—New York Evening 
Past. 


Two WAYS OF STARVING TO DEATH 
—“‘We can save money by not adver- 
tising.”’ 

“Yes,” replied the advertising man, 
“and you can also save money by not 
eating.”—Dctroit F'ree Press. 


THE IDEAL LIFE—First Tramp— 
Duggins is the luckiest chap on the 
road. 

Second Tramp—How’s that? 

“He’s a somnambulist, an’ does all 
his walkin’ in his sleep. That leaves 
’im all the day to rest in.”—London 
Answers. 





The Old ’Un—Pluck, my boy, 
pluck: that is the one essential to 
success in business. 

The Young ’Un—Yes, of course, 
I know that. The trouble is to 
find someone to pluck.—London 
Opinion. 


Boo 


His NERVE—Thomson came back 
to the office looking very brown. He 
had taken two weeks’ vacation di- 
rectly after Easter and so had been 
able to add several days to his rest 
period. To the amazement of his 
boss, however, he asked for a few 
extra days off. 

“Why, you’ve only just had your 
vacation !”’ ejaculated the amazed em- 
ployer. “What do you want the extra 
days for?” 

“T want to get married.” 

“Why didn’t you get married dur- 
ing your vacation?” the boss in- 
quired. 

“T didn’t want to spoil my vacation 
in that way,” replied Thomson.— 
Boston Globe. 








It CuRED HER—Not a hundred 
miles from Folkestone a few months 
ago, a wife lay very ill. Having 
brought up a clever orphan girl, the 
sick woman called the young woman 
to her and said: 

“T shall soon leave my little chil- 
dren motherless. They know you and 
love you, and after I am gone I want 
you and my husband to marry.” 

The young woman, bursting into 
tears, said: 

“We were just talking about that.” 

The wife recovered.—Edinburagh 
Scotsman. 














On The Plage At Deauville—The Tatler (London) 
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Nothing to Boast Of 
By BERT ADAIR SEELHOFF 


Q AID little Bobby Boliver, 

. “Our family’s old, you see, 

We've got a family coat-of-arms, 
Likewise a family tree!” 


“Pooh, pooh, pooh, pooh, we're got 
one too,” 
Said little Bessie Linnit, 
“It’s every bit as good as yours, 
And there’s a bird’s nest 
in it!” 


Tadpoles 
By 
KATHERINE NEGLEY 

C= day, Johnny Jones 

was walking by a 
pond when he saw some 
gummy substance float- 
ing on the water. A few 
days afterward, this 
gummy substance was 
gone and in its stead 
were a lot of little black 
creatures wriggling in 
the water. They were fits o 


After that, they did not eat any- 
thing for quite awhile, but then they 
ate another of their number, then 
another and another until there were 
only four left. 

In the meantime, they had changed. 
When Johnny caught them, they had 
very long tails and their bodies were 
so small they looked like small blots 
of ink. By and by, their tails grew 
shorter and shorter, and tiny marks 
came on their stomach which after 
awhile turned out to be little legs. 


the back yard, they saw the tiny 
frogs, and ate up all four of them. 


A Story, Kids 


By BATTELL LOOMIS 


ONCE upon a time a baby ate a 
dime, 
So they fed the child on mint; 
They did this without stint 
Thinking, by and by, the mint would 
multiply 
And push up thru the cellar 
Of their kid—a silver 


dollar; 
But alas, it soon was 
plain 
That all they got was 
holler 
And all he got was 


pain. 


Dollie’s Dream 


By VIVIAN YEISER 
LARA MORE 
NY 
\ 


dollie had _ the 

very best dream, 

All about cookies and 
chocolate cream. 


All about pudding and 





tadpoles. 

Johnny caught eight 
of them and kept them 
at home in a jar. He gave them 
meat, flies and worms to eat but 
do you think they ate them? No, 
they did not. 

Instead, they began to eat each 
other. First they picked out one of 
their number and seemed to bite him. 
He tried to get away but there was 
no place to go, so they sucked his 
skin off and then ate him up. 


Mr. Monk—Some boarding-house reach, believe me! ang 


Their heads and bodies grew thicker, 
and at last they looked like frogs, 
only they were very little. 

Johnny left them out in the back 
yard, and watched them hop around. 
He meant to see how they grew into 
big frogs, but what do you think hap- 
pened? 

Well, the old leghorn rooster and 
the little black hen came walking into 


blue-berry pie 

long sticks of 
candy that reached 

to the sky. 


How do I know that her dream was 
so sweet? 

I was there with her, right under the 
sheet. 

And I think that really she should 
have the dream 

When I had the cookies and choco- 
late cream. 
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Drawn by FRANK VERBECK. 








Jonah and the Humanitarian—First Aid to Jonah’s Declining Morals. 
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Irish Ballad 





Drawn by Fec Murray. 
Verse by But Titcoms. 


“Snoppy McQuop” 
( yt, listen ye spalpeens from Erin 
Go Bragh, 
Shillalees and dudheens 
they are); 
Know there’s none but the Irish is 
real Snoppyquops, 
And the back of me hand to all dagos 
and wops. 


(whatever 


For Snoppy’s the boy with his own 
private stock, 


And he’s the gossoon knows each cop | 


on the block, 

And where is the shame if he takes 
a wee drop? 

So the top of the morning to Snoppy 
McQuop! 


Judging the New Books 
(Continued from page 16) 


([ HOMAS BURKE reminds one 

curiously of O. Henry, in “More 
Limehouse Nights,” perhaps, to a 
greater extent than at first, because 
now the glamor is less apparent, and 
the method more so. For the O. Henry 
fanfare of epigrammatic humor, he 
substitutes a shimmering prelude 
that makes Limehouse glow like a 
fairy palace. For the sentimental or 
humorous plot, he substitutes the 
gruesome. But with almost 


equal | 





Waterman’s 
‘Ideal | 


Fo nitai en 


L. E. Waterman Company, 


24 School Street, Boston 


brevity and narrative skill he comes | 


to the climax, the always surprising 
and twisted climax, sometimes with 
its touch of the supernatural (that, 


in this latter book, to be sure, not! 


infrequently misses fire). He douses 
the stink of Limehouse in the rose 
water of romance, and makes the 
horrid beautiful. It takes a real 
story teller to do that. 


Ribald 
Summer Boarder—I see a pair of 
overalls working in the field. Is it 
aman or a woman? 
Farmer—If it’s working, he’s a 
woman. 


SELECTION AND SERVICE AT 


129 So. State Street, Chicago 


ALL OVER THEZ WORLD 





Back of every Water- 
man’s Ideal Fountain 
Pen is a world-wide ser- 
vice that assures its 
owner of continuous 
pen satisfaction. 






Thirty-seven years of un- ¥ 
failing reliability, quality *. 
supremacy and adherence _ 
to manufacturing principles, 
determined scientifically L 
and proven by time to be 
absolutely right, have won 
for it areputation and leader- 
ship throughout the world. 


There is a pen, a size and 
a style to fit every individ- 
ual handwriting need or 
preference. 

Three Types: 
Regular—Safety—Self-filling 


$2.50 © §250 


191 Broadway, New York City 


17 Stockton St., San Francisco 


BEST DEALERS THE WORLD OVER 








Accentuated 
North—Dobbs is from New York. 
West—But he speaks without a 
| trace of accent!” 


His Late References 

Old Gentleman—(engaging new 
chauffeur)—I suppose I can write to 
your last employer for your char- 
acter? 
| Chauffeur—I am sorry to say, sir, 
each of the last two gentlemen I have 
| been with were killed in my service. 
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The Fireless Telephone 
In Hades—Hell-o! 
In Heaven—Hal-o! 


Red Fox Trotsky 
Whether Liberty will Trotsky 
On her mother’s knee or notsky, 
All the Russians, big or little, who 
can tell? 
But she ought to take and spansky 
Every Bolsheviki cranksky 
Till he promises her obedience 
with a yell. 
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LLEGE WITS] 


Irrepressible, Joyous, Irresponsible 











“The Hotel Biltless has a most 
wonderful cuisine!” 

“You ask for tea, I suppose?” 

—Dartmouth Jack O’Lantern. 


Guilty 
Sister—Hubby received an anony- 
mous letter this morning informing 
him of something I did before we 
were married. 
Brother—Well, the best thing you 
can do is to confess. 
Sister—I know it, but he won’t 
let me read the letter and I don’t 
know what to confess.—Brown Jug. 


Why They Go to the Movies 

Father—For an undisturbed nap. 

Mother—To get away from the 
family. 

Willie—To explain to the house 
trick photography. 

Sister—To see the latest styles. 

The Maid—To be with the chauf- 
feur in solitude. 

The Chauffeur—To be with the 
maid in solitude.—Penn State Froth. 


No Offense 


Paul—At the party I thought your 
costume was ripping. 
Pauline—Well, if you were a gen 
tleman, you would have told me so. 
—Cornell Widow. 











The Mishap 

HE other night 
I went to see 

My girl. 
She was looking 
Like a million dollars— 
I took her 
In my arms 
And said 
She was my lulu, 
And then 
I pressed my lips 
To hers 
And Oh Boy! 
I wanted that kiss 
To last 
Forever, 
And I guess 
It would have 
If I hadn’t dislocated 
Her false teeth! 

—Bowdoin Bear Skin 


The Other One 
Highbrow—Is she his fiancée? 
Lowbrow—Naw. That’s the skirt 

he is going to marry.—Williams 
Purple Cow. 





“A Familiar Air” 
—Cornell Widow. 
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Twice Told Tales 
—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


Diary of a Snake 

Back to college again with a fine 
record behind me, to wit:—twelve 
dances, seven teas, several theaters 
and a long line of broken hearts. It 
was a great vacation and I feel that 
1 have done myself and the college 
justice. 

I’ve failed miserably. Saw Reggie 
Van Winslow and his record beats 
mine. He managed to get in three 
more dances and one of his girls has 
followed him down here—says she 
won’t leave him. Mine only wept at 
my departure. After all, it was a 
rotten vacation.—Yale Record. 


A Co-Ed of Two Worlds 

When Liz dines out she says with 
ease: 

“Oh, won’t you pass the butter, 
please?” 

Home when that stuff she wants to 
have, 

She says, “Maw, slide across the 
salve.”—Ohio Sun Dial. 
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Chinchilla Mumbly-Peg 
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The New Social Diversion | 


By E. W. KEMBLE 


THs is an excellent game for a 

family of six or eight people 
and can be played at the dining-table 
during meal time. It breaks the 
monotony of the average feast, and 
frequently the china. 

Place a good-sized piece of beef 
a la mode in the centre of the table 
and give the carving knife to grand- 
pa. Should he have a retreating chin 
pass the knife to grandma. But, 
should grandpa have a well-rounded 
and protruding chin he may tee off 
first. Grandpa should take the knife 
and placing the point on his chin 
(according to diagram), give a sud- 
den twist of the wrist and send the 





knife hurtling toward the beef. The | 


object is to land the blade in an up- 
right position in the centre of the 
meat. 


Should the knife land in the | 


turnip dish or any other brand of | 


soft food, grandpa loses five points 


and will have to sit under the table | 


during the remainder of the game. 
Grandma has the next drive off. 
Should she show the slightest sign 
of nervousness, take the knife away 
from her and count ten points 
against her; this is called a “bye.” 
Breaking a vegetable dish counts 
twenty; soiling the tablecloth, ten; 
getting in the soft food, five; and so 
on. The penalties can be arranged 


according to the size of the family | 


wallet. 

The interest taken in the game 
diverts attention from the meal and 
much food is thereby saved. This, 
of course, makes the sport exceed- 
ingly popular with economical pro- 
viders. Other points in the game 
will be furnished upon application 
(of subscribers only) to our “Every- 
thing for the Home” department. 


Self-Raised 
Passenger—How did 
learn to fly? 
Airplane Pilot—Oh, I just began at 
the bottom and worked up. 


you ever 








W. LDOUGLAS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Tes) 7 ~ | 

© WiLDOUGLAS SHOES * >! 

FOR FALL AND WINTER ~ 

WEAR IN ALL THE LATEST | 

STYLES ALL LEATHERS ALL J 

€@> SIZES AND WIDTHS, 3] 
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Jus’ Wishin’ 
(As typed by Punkin, the office-boy) 
By ROLFE C. SPINNING 


i wish 

i was 
the gi who takes the pikchers, 
the pikchers of the mermades 
on the beeches fur away 

fur away, 

fur away, 
the pikchers of the mermades 
on the beeches fur away. 

i wish 

i was 
the gi who takes the pikchers, 
of O Ree-en-tul dansers 
in the harrem fur away. 

fur away, 

fur away, 
of O Ree-en-tul dansers 
in the harrem fur away. 

i wish 

i was 
the gi who takes the pikchers 
that dont get by the censer 
and are all throwed away. 

throwed away, 

throwed away, 
that dont get by the censer 
and are all throwed away. 
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$700 & $800 SHOES 
sous $1.00 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY 
BY WEARING 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES 


e best known shoes in the world. 

They are sold in107W.L.Douglas 
stores, direct from the factory to 
youatonlyone profit, which guarantees 
to you the best shoes that can be pro- 
duced, at the lowest possible cost. W.L. 
Douglas name and the retail price is 
stamped on the sole of all shoes before 
| they leave the factory, which is your 
| protectionagainst unreasonable profits 


W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes 
are absolutely the best shoe values for 
the money in this country. They com- 
bine quality, style, workmanship and 
wearing qualities equal to other makes 
selling at higher prices. They are the 
leaders in the fashion centers of 
America. , The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee that the 
shoes are always worth the price paid 
for them. The prices are the same 
everywhere; they cost no more in San 
Francisco than they do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers,under 
the direction and supervision of expe- 
rienced men, all working with an hon- 
est determination to make the best 
shoes for the price that money can buy. 


CAUTION.—Insist upon having W. L. Douglas 

shoes. The name and 

the sole. Be careful 

changed or mutilated. ap 

Uf not for sale in your vicinity, order direct 
Sromfactory. Catalog free. 


sryus axe. $500 





BOYS SHOES 
$4.50 & $5.00 





W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
the highest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possibie cost. 

W. L. Douglas shoes 
with his name and 
retail price stamped 
on the sole are worn 
by more men than 
any other make. 


President y, 


W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
145 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 
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Rules of the Road 


(Posted in the Tokyo Central Police 
Station ) 
By NORDYKE METZGER 

1. At the rise of the hand police- 
man stop rapidly. 

2. Do not pass him by or otherwise 
disrespect him. 

3. When a passenger of the foot 
hove in sight, tootle the horn: 
trumpet at him melodiously at first, 
but if he still obstacles your passage, 
tootle him with vigor and express by 
word of the mouth the warning “Hi, 
Hi.” 

4. Beware of the wandering horse 
that he shall not take fright as you 
pass him by. Do not explode an ex- 
haust box at him. Go, soothingly, 
by. 

5. Give big space to the festive dog 
that shall sport in the roadway. 

6. Avoid entanglement of dog with 
your wheel spokes. 

7. Go soothingly on the grease 
mud, as there lurks the skid demon. 

8. Press the brake of the foot as 
you roll round the corner to save 
collapse and tie-up. 























The very latest and 
best, authoritative 


Guide Books 


to Cuba and the 
West Indies 


It you do business with, are interested in, or 
ever expect to visit Cuba and the West Indies, 
you will want these books. 

They are the very latest and best, authori- 
tative Guide Books to Cuba and the West 
Indies, including the Virgin Islands 

Simply as literature you will gain much from 
their interesting text and the ir remarkable 
yictures which have been specially gathered 
ee these books and printed from new type 
and plates on fine quality book paper 











Profusely illustrated with photographs and 
maps. Up-to-date, authoritative info .~ n 
on Jamaica, Haiti, Santo Domingo, Por 
Rico, Virgin Islands, St. Kitts, Nevis, Mar. 
tinique, St. Lucia, Barbados, Trinidad, Cura 
cao. Covering excursions, sports and amuse 
ments, historical facts and places, hotels, 
markets, customs, and clear information that 
will make getting about easy ™ pleasant. 
Pocket size, flexible binding, Cover $ 

in colors, helpful maps Sent Bon 1 
on receipt of price 














A companion volume to the book on 
the West Indies, devoted exclusively to the 
Island of Cuba, covering historical data; 
Commerce; Havana; Cabana; Morro Castle; 
Havana's Hotels, Cafes, Theatres and movies, 
Sports, Souvenirs; Currency; Y. M. C. A.,; 
Information; Matanzas; Transportation. 
Post Office; Santiago; Antilla; Manzanillo: 
Guantanamo; Cienfuegos; Camaguey; Amer! 
ican Colonies; Churches; Social Customs. 
Postal, Tele, graph and Cable; National Holi’ 
days. Pocket size, flexible binding, 

cover in colors, helpful maps. Sent 75c 
postpaid on receipt of price. ..... 


WILLIAM GREEN, INC. 


627 W. 43rd ST., NEW YORK CITY 











Disraeli—A Film Without Chickens 


By MYRON M. STEARNS 


ICTORIA and I went to see 
\) “Disraeli” together. 


We were silent when we 
| left the theatre, until Victoria had 
| found her last slab of gum. Then 
I asked her how she liked it. 

“The picture? Oh, I don’t know.” 

It wasn’t exactly a condemnation; 
Victoria, even at sixteen, is fair 
enough. But there was no en- 
thusiasm. 

“Didn’t you like George Arliss? 

“Oh, yes. Why, of course! But 
he’s so old!” 

“Aren't people supposed to like an 
actor unless he’s young?” 

“Silly! Why, look at Theodore 
Roberts! People just adore him! 
He’s such a wonderful father!” 

“You mean George Arliss would 
be all right if he had a flock of 
celluloid young fry—” 

Victoria tossed her head so dis- 
gustedly that it amounted to a vio- 
lent interruption. But I was on the 
rail of real information. 

“Look here, Vic,” I demanded, 
“just why do you go to the movies, 
| anyway?” 

To me Victoria typifies the best 
type of dyed-in-the-wool fan. She's 
an unusually intelligent girl. She 
reads all the movie-fan literature, 
knows all the heroes and most of 
the she-actors, and can even tell you 
off-hand how many pictures Par- 
amount is to release during the com- 
ing season, and who got the most 
votes in the latest popularity contest. 
Of course, she’s sixteen. But the 
question made Victoria impatient. 

“Because I like to.” 

“Yes. But why do you like to? 
What do you enjoy the most?” 

“Oh, I like to see Wally Reid, and 
Charlie Ray, and Eugene O’Brien, 
and sometimes a_ big de Mille pic- 
ture—it’s sure to have such wonder- 
ful gowns—and Gloria Swanson, or 
somebody.” 

“Gloria Swanson,” I murmured, 
“and a beautiful dress. Call if fifty- 
fifty.” 

Victoria glanced at me _ suspic- 
iously. “What do you mean?” she 
demanded. 


” 








“Er—nothing, my dear, nothing. 


3° 


It just happened to strike me,—the 
way great directors make their beau- 
tiful movie actresses draw the 
line, satisfying everybody—men ard 
women both, without getting in 
trouble with the censors. It’s a 
gift.” 

“But how fifty-fifty?” 

“T was thinking of Gloria in a de 
Mille costume, “I explained, tamel) 
enough. “It was merely—er—a fig- 
ure of speech. But Victoria, if 
Charlie and Wally and Tommy—|I 
suppose you’d let Mr. Thomas 
Meighan get past, too?” 

“Of course!” 

“And Tommy, then—if you like to 
go and watch them, and Theodore 
Roberts too (you mentioned him 
yourself )—-why not George Arliss?” 

“But they’re heroes!” Victoria 
was trying hard to be patient. “‘Can’t 
you see? That is, all except Theo- 
dore Roberts, and I ’specially said he 





Pictures Worth Watching: 
LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY 


Ten-reel screen elaboration of Mrs. 
awe s famous child-story, with Mary 
erd playing both mother and son. 
DANCEROU Ss EU VE AHEAD 
Rupert Hughes tries his photoplay hand 
on the domestic difficulties of everyday 
married life, with humorous results. 
THE THREE MUSKETEERS 
Stirring double-length melodrama of 
swordplay and court intrigue, splendidly 


done. 

WAY DOWN EAST 
The greatest melodrama of them all, ex- 
cept for mellow spots that just miss being 
funny. 

DISRAELI 
Fine portrayal of a great leader, done 
without affectation of any insincere 
appes al for ularity. 

THE ‘OLD N Est’ 
pan toa Rupert Hughes portrayal of 
“real life’’—being a rather desponder.t 
sermon on the neglect of your parents. 

NO WOMAN KNOWS 
Character-story of Hebrew home-life, 
that dwindles away into conventional 
sew ritual with an unconvincing 


THE TOUR HORSEMEN 
Long episodic drama that travels from 
—_ America to France, and from peace 

ar, with many characters. 

ONE “qRABLAN NIGH 
Pola Negri in another great German film, 
showing Eastern Harem Life with fine 
artistry but little realism. 

THE SIGN ON THE DOOR 
Norma Talmadge in an artistic rendition 
of the old theme of the young wife with a 


past. 
DOUBLING FOR ROMEO 
Will Rogers demonstrates that a man 
trying to be funny may not be any funnier 
than when he doesn’t try to be. 
FOOTLIGHTS 
Elsie Ferguson in an artistically screened 
tale of an actress who kills her stage self 
to marry her own true love. 
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And that, you must admit, is different.” 


was a father. 
“Can’t a father be a hero, too?” 
She ignored that question as beneath her dignity. 
I had to try again. 
“If Ray and the rest are all fine and dandy, why no 





t 
George Arliss? Isn’t he a better actor than any of 
them?” | 

“But he’s at least fifty.” 

I began to see a light. 

“Too old, eh? Too old to be a hero. That’s it, is it? 
Only young men need apply for medals.” 

Victoria tossed her head. 

“It’s not just being heroes. It’s having the main 
part in a picture. Who ever heard of a photoplay being 
built around an old man, or an old woman? Old actors 
can be as good as anybody, but they play character 
parts—not leads. That’s why Theodore Roberts is so 
good; he doesn’t try to be anything different. See 
what I mean? For a principal part, everybody wants 
a young, strong hero—or a beautiful actress if she’s 
a heroine.” 

“IT see. And this Arliss party has committed the 
offense of being the principal, as well as the best, actor 
in the piece, in spite of his age.” 

“That’s it, just about. The whole story is only built 
around an old man and his wife in love with each other. 
Of course they’d be in love with each other at that age— 
if they ever would. And a Suez Canal or a ditch or 
something that Russia wants to get before the old 
man can buy it for England. Why, that’s not a story 
at all! Not a photoplay story.” 

“No young folks around, eh? No strong and manly 
heroes and beautiful young actresses wearing dresses 
—fifty-fifty. No chickens, eh? 


,” 











“The young couple in ‘Disraeli, returned Vic 
gravely, “are just incidental. They don’t have the 
center of the screen at all. So you see—” 

“So, on the whole, you feel that 
as a photoplay, ‘Disraeli’ is a 
flivver.” 

She considered, “No, it’s well 
done. That ball-room scene, where 
he came in with his hands behind his 
back, all alone—that was splendid, 
somehow. And people cried, several 
times. I noticed lots of handker- 
chiefs, when he and his wife were 
just loving each other. But you 
wouldn’t exactly call it good. It was 
—well—a little tiresome. Don’t you 
think so?” 

“Victoria,” I said, “it wasn’t at all 
pretentious; but to me it seemed one 
of the finest things that’s yet been 
screened.” 


Supermen 
The Man of the Hour is the man 
who is asked to wait for a woman a 
minute. 


An Appetight Squeeze 


It will soon be necessary for a 
woman to reduce in order to enter 
the kitchen of a modern apartment. 


Adamant 


There has always been excitement 
over big rents since Eve tore her fig- 
leaf on a thorn. 

















TO THE 
Never before has there been offered an opportunity of 


visiting the strange lands and stranger peoples of the great 


AN UNPARALLELED OPPORTUNITY 
Limited 
Sea of History and Literature in such luxurious comfort 


THE CARONIA 
| to 35O Guests 
of appointments and service as will be enjoyed in the com- 


Jan. 28 to March 30,1922. 
ing Cruise of the Cunarder Caronia. 


Theltinerary includes Visits to MADEIRA, SPAIN (Cadiz- 
Seville- Granada) GIBRALTAR, (Tangier) ALGIERS, 
MONACO (Nice and Monte Carlo) NAPLES (and envi- 
rons. ALEXANDRIA, (Cairo and Nile) PALESTINE, 
(Jerusalem, Bethlehem, etc.) CONSTANTINOPLE, 
ATHENS, ITALY (Naples and Rome). 

Stop-over privileges in Europe —with return passage by 
Aquitania, Mauretania, Berengaria and other Cunarders. 


Full information and literature on request 


THOS. COOK & SON 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Boston San Francisco Los Angeles 
Montreal Toronto Vancouver 


150 Offices throughout the World 
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WULAS GRANT 2 
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Following in his father’s footsteps. 

















“Convenient to Everywhere” 


RITTENHOUSE 
HOTEL 


22d & Chestnut Sts. 


Philadelphia , Pa. 


Rooms hot and coiq water $2 UP 


with bath $2.50 UP 


Club Breakfast. 50c up 

Special Luncheon. 90c 

Evening Dinner, $1.25 
As well as service a la carte 






Rooms 












If you don’t read Film Fun 
you don't get all the 
movie news 


The November issue now be- 
ing sold by your newsdealer 


See the pictures of Coming Stars. 


Read what the Present Stars are doing. | 
See how they do it on the other side | 


of the world. 
rything in 


You get eve Film Fun for 20« 


At your nearest newsdealer, NOW 








Revised Proverbs 

Spend and the world goes with you, 
Save and you walk alone. 
Tardy to work and early to quit, 
Brings a man nothing but orders to 

git. 

A brain is no stronger than its 
weakest think. 





ANONYMOUS—“The bandages 
around his head, Mrs. Howell said, 
aroused her suspicions immediately, 
as his eye brows, which were not 
SIGNED, did not tally with his story 
that his hair and face had been 
burned in a gasoline explosion.”— 
Helena (Mont.) Independent. 
(Maude Mann.) 





Cuticura Soap 
Imparts 


The Velvet Touch 


Seep. Ointment, Taleum ere. Forsamples 
dress: Cuticura Rae Stee Fs Malden 


























4 sae CLIPPING BUREAL 
will send you all newspaper clip 
pings which may appear om ut you, your friends or any suliject 
on which you may want to be “‘up-to-date Every newspaper 
er periodical of importan nm the United States and Europe is 
Terms §7.50 for 100 clippings. 


HENRY ROMEIKE 


106- 110 Seventh Avenue 
Book FREE 


Re an expert wrestier. Learn at home by mai! 
Wonder fr ‘ny Ly “pared hv world achamnions 
F ind Frank Gotch. Free Book 
healthy Handle 


oe ‘ * oo ts 
Farmer Burns, Bees pire Neb. 


ROMEIKE’S 


se urched 


New York 

















“Dr. Thomas A. LeBreton, Ar- 
gentine ambassador to the United 
States, who has been authorized 
to accept the appointment of ar- 
bitrator of financial claims now 
pending between American cit- 
izems and the government of 
Panama, according to a cable from 
Buenos Aires.” —The Denver Post. 


| (P. F. Arnold.) 


How’p THEY GET THAT Way?— 
“Among the unusual sights in Lon- 
don due to the strike threat was 
Marble Arch, which was almost hid- 
den behind A MOUNTAIN OF MILK 
cows.”—New York Herald. (Mrs. 
M. G. Hall.) 


SUBSTANTIAL ART—“Although tap- 
estries hung from the WALLS, he saw 
that they were of SOLID ROCK, extend- 
ing upwards to a great height.” 

—Saucey Stories. (Mrs. C. B. Rein- 
hart.) 


ELUSIVE WEATHER—“Two of these 
trains were south bound and one 
north bound. The condition of THE 
WEATHER WOULD HAVE ESCAPED on 


|any of the trains.—Champaign (Ill.) 


| News-Gazette. 


| HAIRS.” —Hudson 


(J. R. Mallock.) 


BALDERDASH—“‘Fe stated that the 
husband returned home one night to 
find his wife and two sons missing. 
Schlichting claims that they left him 
only a bed, a mattress and two 
(N. J.) Observer. 


| (H. G. Harrison.) 
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NOTICE 
DOCTOR I. BRING PROSPERITY 


prescribes for every man, 
woman and child who is nerv- 
ous over the future, a mini- 
mum dose to be taken every 
pay day of one 


$1 Treasury 
Savings Stamp 


Warranted to restore financial 
health to every one who will 
take it faithfully, especially 
beneficial preparing for 
“rainy day.” 


NOTE: Fill this prescription 
each week at your Post Office 
or Bank. 


GOVERNMENT 
LOAN ORGANIZATION 


Second Federal Reserve District 


120 Broadway New York 


in 























HoMICIDE--“Ella 


AXIDENTAL 
Smallwood, colored, was sent to jail 
for one year yesterday by Chief Jus- 
tice McCoy in Criminal Court, follow- 
ing her conviction on a charge of 
SHOOTING Medora Dunlap, also col- 


AX.”— 
(Mil- 


ored, on the head WITH AN 
Washington (D. C.) Herald. 
ton M. Parker.) 


ONLY THE BRAZEN INSTRUMENTS. 
—“Homer did not disappoint his 
friends. During the first dance he 
entered the hall with Yvette, and THE 
MUSIC ALL BUT STOPPED TO STARE.” 
—American Magazine. (Neale H. 
Stewart.) 


STEP LIVELY—“In addition to the 
mails being delayed by the old method 
of handling, it is found by the motor- 
izing of the service that claims have 
decreased practically 50 per cent. as 
PEDESTRIANS ON STREET CARS were 
permitted to trample on mail sacks 
containing valuable parcels.”—Chat- 
tanooga (Tenn.) Times. (Fred 
Simbro.) 


PRESS OF WILLIAM GRFFN, NFW YORE 












































7. & 


LTHOUGH it is nearly three years since Theodore 
Roosevelt died, the fact that these two initials serve 
instantly to identify him wherever they are mentioned is 
typical of the affectionate regard in which his memory is 
held by his fellow Americans everywhere. 


This year Theodore Roosevelt’s birthday—October 
27th—is to be commemorated throughout the United 
States with special observances—in schools, churches and 
elsewhere. LESLIE’S WEEKLY has gathered some 
unusually interesting material that reveals vividly the 
many-sided personality of this great American. It is 
strikingly illustrated and, in keeping with these memo- 
rial observances, appears in Leslie’s for October 22nd. 


This issue carries a portrait of T. R. in full color 
by Joseph Cummings Chase—a portrait that you will want 
to keep and frame. 


In addition to the various Roosevelt features, Leslie’s 
for October 22nd also contains a variety of notable 
articles—the kind you like to read, illustrated with the 
kind of pictures you like to see. 


Tell your friends about this special T. R. issue and be 
sure and get a copy from your newsdealer NOW. 



































Now— 


that brisk, snappy days are coming you have 
real need for a sweater-coat. And there is 
no better sweater-coat than the genuine 
Collins Coat. 


We shall be glad to send you the illustrated, fully descriptive booklet 
of the Collins Coat, with a sample swatch of the fabric and color 
chart. You will enjoy the cover in full color by Werner and you 
will know more, after reading it, about how to truly judge sweater- 


coats. 


Every man who works or plays outdoors will gain in health and com- 
fort from the use of a’good sweater coat. And after he knows how 
to judge them, as is fully explained in the booklet, he will be satisfied 


with nothing less than a genuine Collins Coat. 


And the prices are most modest: $5.25 for the closed front, V neck, 
sleeveless; $6.00 for the button coat-front, four pockets, sleeveless: 
$7.00 for the button-coat-front, either loose sleeve with strap at 


cuff or tight cuff, two pockets. 

Write us for Booklet 
W. E. TILLOTSON MFG. CO. 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 334 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


Mills, Pittsfield, Mass. 
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